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A DISPUTED TITLE. 

Mr. Louis Eugene Lambert, the painter of the picture with 
this title, of which we publish an engraving, has been called 
the French Landseer, and not inaptly on many accounts, al- 
though it is easy to trace essential differences in their styles and 
manner of treatment. They agree, however, in their selection of 
subjects, and this selection is probably due, in the case of Mr. 
Lambert, to the same cause which operated so powerfully on the 
mind of Sir Edwin Landseer — an intense love for animals, and a 
thorough appreciation of their habits and modes of thought and 
action. Of Mr. Lambert it may be said, too, as was said of Sir 
Edwin, he " had a rare power of rendering textures ; his subtle 
and rapid execution seemed equal to depicting with perfect ease 
and perfect fidelity, fur, feathers, hair, horn — in short, perhaps, 
every texture except human flesh ; " though the latter clause 
may be objected to as not altogether applicable to Mr. Lambert ; 
but we do not care to discuss the question here, as it is as painters 
of animals only that they are to be compared, neither of them 
having based any claims to reputation on the painting of human 
figures or landscapes. There may be many of the admirers of 
Landseer who will deny that Mr. Lambert's genius is such as to 
entitle him to be ranked beside the great English painter ; but 
their judgment will be fairly offset by the number of those who 
will give him the first place, and both classes will consist of the 
respective countrymen of each. As Americans we care very little 
for the decision, preferring to content ourselves with admiring the 
good works of both ; and, were we in a comparative mood, we 
should prefer to draw a parallel between Mr. Lambert and some 
of our own workers in the same field. We are not just now in the 
humor for entering upon the task, nor is it necessary to give a 
catalogue of even possible candidates for a division of honors with 
Mr. Lambert ; but every one who has visited our art exhibitions, 
or who has kept pace with the recent progress of American art, 
will readily recall a goodly list of names and of works which are 
not unworthy the comparison. 

As we have said, Mr. Lambert has made a loving study of 
animals, and especially of cats and dogs, the universal household 
pets ; being a native of Paris, and a Parisian of the Parisians, it is 
not to be wondered at that this should have been the case, nor 
that most of his pictures should be of city-bred pets. Readers 
\ of The Aldine will recall his picture entitled " Temporary Pos- 
^ session," which also contained a mother cat and her kittens, to- 
gether with a canine companion ; but in that case the animals 
were house pets, and, as is apt to be the case, firm allies in play, 
and especially in mischief. In the present case the situation is 
entirely different. The scene here is the unoccupied stall of a 
stable, and the parties engaged are very far from being on friendly 
terms. The dog, evidently one of the regular stable attendants, 
has, on a tour of observation, discovered the retreat of the old 
cat and kittens, and seems prepared to protest against what he 
apparently regards as an invasion of his own peculiar territory, 
while the old cat is prepared for defense, and her kittens, with 
backs rising and thickening tails, show their instinctive readiness 
to aid their mother, although one may doubt their ability to effect 
much harm to the attacking force ; nor does his dogship seem to 
consider them very formidable foes. In fact, from the expression 
of his face, it would seem that he has hardly yet made up his 
mind whether to drive out the intruders or to graciously allow 
them to remain. He has more an air of mischief than of fierce- 
ness, and it is by no means improbable that he may yet strike up 
a friendship with Grimalkin and make her and her progeny free 
of the stable,- with as full liberty of hunting " mice and other 
small deer " as he now enjoys. 

It will be seen that the artist, while making the animals the 
central and active objects in his picture, has not slighted any of 
the accessories, but has given with fidelity the usual adjuncts of a 
stable, and has disposed them with a keen eye to effect, which is 
also shown in the grouping of the animals, so that there shall be 
the proper correspondence of harmony and contrast between the 
different tints of their coats. It is such work as this which has 
won for Mr. Lambert the enthusiastic admiration of others besides 
his countrymen, and the honors — so dear to the heart of artists 
of all nations — of three medals from the Salon (in 1865, 1866 and 
1870), and, what every Frenchman longs for — the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor, which was conferred on him the same year 



(1870) that he received his third medal. After that mark of 
recognition there is little for the artist to look forward to at 
home, and many would thereupon cease work ; but that is clearly 
not Mr. Lambert's idea. 



ART ECHOES FROM PARIS. — II. 

OUTSIDE, the doors and windows were closed to the beating 
rain ; inside, the fire was bright, the house was warm ; childish 
voices added music to inward happiness. Was that the bell ? 
Listen ! Another ring more violent than the first came distinctly 
through the rain and wind to our ears ; it was something unusual 
at that time of night. The lamp threw a ruddy circle upon the 
wet gravel, and created fantastic shapes among the bare wet 
shrubbery. The voice had a strange sound as it sent the inquiry, 
"Who is there?" into the blackness. "A despatch, sir!" was 
responded from the gate. So, taking the keys, we hastened to 
admit the bearer. An old woman, her head bare, her saturated 
garments clinging to her limbs, slipped off her sabots at the door, 
closed her worn umbrella and placed it in a corner, whence in less 
than no time several little rivers ran diverging over the red tiles 
of the floor. Then, fumbling a minute or two in her pocket — 
such pockets, down to her shoe-tops — " Void la depeche, mon- 
sieur /" she said, and, " il riy a rien a payer" with a twinkle of 
her one gray eye — she has two, but one or the other is always 
sore ; in consequence, she is never seen without the old colored 
handkerchief bound over the one whose turn has come, and now 
the moisture ran from it down her withered cheeks. She was re- 
warded, as is the custom, and the faithful attachee of the village 
telegraphic bureau went again out into the ruddy circle, and her 
bent form under the old umbrella crossing its disk, was lost in 
the rain and darkness. 

A despatch, and from Paris ! We opened it while thinking 
that some friend had thus announced his coming to our village to 
spend Christmas, or that it might be an invitation to spend the 
day at some holiday gathering in the city, we read : " Leland— 
dead — eighty — four — Boulevard — Rochechouart" signed, " Bridg- 
man" Did we read aright ? Leland dead ! Leland, esteemed 
by master, pupils, friends, by all. Dead ! Impossible ; there must 
be some mistake. Yet there was the cruel despatch, and signed 
by one too serious and true to perpetrate such a deception ; but 
still the feeling that something was wrong prevailed ; that which 
was not noticed before, was now — it was a terrible night ! . The 
naked trees moaned in their struggles with the wind, while the 
rain whipped wildly the windows and shook the shutters. Oh, 
that dreadful slip of paper ! It seemed to have silenced all voices 
but that of the tempest. 

It was a startling blow to the little community of American 
artists and his comrades of the old atelier ; more so, when the sad 
cause of his sudden death was known — killed himself accidentally. 
Another life filled with bright prospects, so uselessly ended, is 
recorded upon the fearful list of warnings to those who carelessly 
use fire-arms, and, like those lessons, will remain unheeded except 
by those who knew and loved him. A few careless words spoken 
by the model during a repose, directing his attention to a tiny 
revolver upon a table, he takes it, toys with it, playfully directs 
it toward the model, who puts it aside, saying, " Many accidents 
happen by playing with such instruments." " Oh, there is no 
danger," says Leland ; " I have withdrawn the charges. See ! " 
and he directs the tube to his own head, and presses the trigger. 
A report — a scream — not from poor Leland ; he was past that 
— and a thin cloud of smoke rose above a motionless form upon 
the floor. He had forgotten one chamber. Friends came, raised 
the unfortunate body, and placed it in the chair so lately occupied. 
He breathed at intervals, and at each pulsation the little thread 
of blood flowed faster from the fatal wound. It was a sorrowful 
group that the low-toned evening light, falling from' the great 
window, illuminated with its pale rays : friends, physician, the 
conderge of the house, and in the centre, his head bowed-upon the 
breast, tranquil as if in sleep, the unfortunate ; and, was it chance ? 
directly behind him, upon its easel, was his unfinished work, the 
canvas gleaming against the deepening shadows of the studio like 
a ghostly halo surrounding this unfinished — but ended — life. 
With the day the soul of the young artist passed away, and it 
was night. On the morrow officers came and attached to the 



